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Speculative Ideas 


On the probable Conſequences of an 


INVASION, 


ON OUR LATE 


ENCAMPMENTS, 


And on 4 State of ſome of the 


SEA-PORTS in ENGLAND, &e. 


 ALETTER to the EARL of PEMBROKE. 


By an OFFICER in the ARMY. 
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This little Work has been examined and approved by 
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| Tu E Author has till now ſuſpended the 
publication of his thoughts, expreſſed in the 
following Tract, on the conſequences of an 
Invaſion, from an idea that it might contain 
matter that would convey improper infor- 
mation; but having ſeen Officers of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank in the French ſervice, in Eng- 
and, viſiting our Camps, &c. &c. and the 
public Papers having given a perfect detail 
of them, he does not conceive that any ill 
can reſult from his ſubmitting to the con- 
ſideration of thoſe whom it now concerns, 
the imperfect ſtate of defence in which this 
Kingdom has been ſuffered to remain at a 
crifis of extreme danger. 
He is perſuaded, it will appear that he is 
not actuated by Party Spirit; and that he 
only wiſhes to ſee the Country put in ſuch a 


poſture of defence as our preſent ſituation 
(encom- 
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(encompaſſed as we are with Enemies) re- 
quires. 


The Reader will bear in mind, that theſe 
Obſervations were made in the year 17793 
and will therefore ſuppoſe, after the uncom- 
mon exertions which have every where been 
ſince made to put this Country in a ſtate 


of defence, that we are not now exactly in 
the ſituation here deſcribed, » 8 


0 


. 


My Loxo, 


H* 


per for Offenſive or Defenſive Camps, and having, 


at this alarming period of public danger, taken a 


view of the greater part of the Coaſt of England, 
and the ground in the neighbourhood of London; 
I could not reſiſt an inclination of communicating 
my ideas of what I thought the Enemy might do, 
and what I conceived ſhould be done by us for ſe- 
curing the Capital, and the neglected Sea-ports, and 
preventing any probability of ſucceſs, were the 
Enemy to land. 


B The 


AVING, from a very early period in life, been 
accuſtomed to reflect on the poſitions, in every 
country J have ſerved in or travelled through, pro- 


ks 


E 


The high opinion the Army ſo juſtly entertains 
of your Lordſhip? s military abilities, leaves me no 
choice to whom this ought-to-be addrefled, 

Since my deſign of publiſhing my thoughts on 
this ſubiect, I have ſeen a pamphlet, written by a 
Mr. Ll-—, which he calls a Rhapſody on French 
Politics, and in which (Chap. III.) he ſpeaks of an 
Invaſion and its conſequences; condemning the pre- 
ſent arrangement of the Army deſtined for the pro- 
tection of this Country, and recommending certain 

_ poſitions more calculated and better adapted, in his 

idea, to oppoſe the Invaders. Few people have 

ſeen this book. I have however read it, and with 

much attention; and have taken the liberty to 

copy a few paſſages from it, and to give my com- 

ments upon them. Some things he recommends 
appear extremely proper, others unneceſſary; ſome 

of his Camps are properly ſituated, and ſome are 

not.— He ſays, that Plymoutb an be the object 

of the Enemy: ; and that after maſtering it they would 

endeavour to penetrate into the Souncry and take 

poſt ſo as to enable them to cover Plymouth, and 

procure proviſions for their Army. Here I differ 

from him ; for, although Phhicuthb would in my 
opinion be the place they would firſt attempt, yet, 

with an Army of thirty or forty thouſand Men, 

I am inclined to believe the Capital would be their 

aim; and a partial landing near P/ymouth would be 

only a feint, to draw our Forces to the Weſt of 

England. 


Mr. 


EY 
Mr. I has prefaced his remarks on Invaſions 

with theſe words. While the terrors of an In- 
« yaſion hang over our heads, it is the duty of every 
« Man to contribute with his advice to the ſupport 
6 of the State, and point out the means which ap- 
ce pear'to him probable to defeat the deſigns of the 
Enemy.“ This ſo perfectly coincides with my 
idea, that J have thought it could not be better ex- 
preſſed. We however cannot expect, that either his 
advice, or mine, will ever be attended to; but I ſhall 
think myſelf amply rewarded, if your Lordſhip and 
ſome Military Friends agree with me in a fe things, 
which appeared to me neceſſary to be done for the 
ſecurity of this Country, and to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the n 1 a SY be 
effected in force. 


While the cloud hung over our heads, and an In- 
vaſion was hourly looked for, the Combined Fleets 
being in ſight of our Coaſt, ] viſited the two Camps, 
at Cox heath and Warley Common, the Lines at Chat- 
bam, and the adjacent Country. On enquiring of 
ſuch Officers as I ſuppoſed beſt informed, where 
the ſtand was to be made if the Enemyſhould land in 
Kent, 1 did not find a fingle Man who could tell 
where it was even probable: they only informed me 
PEEP were to be __— in ſuch a caſe, by the Mili- 


did not know: they had heard of no Redoubt, no 
Batteries, lately raiſed near the 7 road to London, 
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the fate of the 1 depended on a Battle; 
the ſalvation of this Country, on a Militia, one-third 
of which had not then been a month under arms *. 
Theſe were the Forces we had to oppoſe to the beſt 
Regiments in the French ſervice, commanded by 
Officers of diſtinguiſhed merit, and not by Men 


newly created Soldiers 7. 


„Had the Enemy beat our Fleet, they would 
* have invaded us,” is the opinion of every one, 
as well as Mr. I. Who knows what prepa- 
rations they had made? If one may judge from 
current reports of the ſtrength of their Naval and 
Land Forces, and recolle& that laſt war we landed 
in France, and made wide excurſions intotheir coun- 
try; we may preſume the French capable of doing 
the ſame in ſome parts of England, while their Fleet 
ſhould ride triumphant in the Channel. They have 
certainly loſt an opportunity, which we may hope 


never to ſee them regain; for how many parts 


of England are oe, where they 1 might have then 
made 


* Pe" 


A 
* * 
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A Battalion of the Tort/bire Militia marched into camp, 
with three hundred Recruits that joined them at York the 
day before they received the Route, R 


1 To ſucceed in all military operations, we muſt not only 
have confidence in our ſtrength, but in the Officer command» 
ing. A want of confidence in the Man who leads us to the 
field, throws a damp on the minds of Men, which neither 
ſoothing nor threats can ever overcome. Whether our Gene- 
rals are poſſeſſed of this confidence, is a matter I ſhall not 
make the ſubje& of my obſervations. 


. 

made us ſeverely feel the horrors of an Invaſion! 
Newcaſtle, Yarmouth, Norwich, Harwich, and TIpſ- 
wich, might, with fifteen hundred Men only, have 


been laid in aſhes. When Sir Charles Hardy retreated 


to Portſmouth, the French might have purſued, and 
blocked him up at S/. Helen's with fifty ſail- of their 


Line, while their other Ships covered the landing of 


their Troops. 

At Newcaſtle a Naval Officer aſſured me, that 
Paul Jones might at that time have burnt three 
hundred ſail of Colliers; which perhaps he would 


bave done, if he had not met with Capt. Pierſon. 


As to Yarmouth, there was only a Battalion of the 
Cambridgeſhire Militia : This is a Town open on one 


fide, with Gates on the other that cannot eaſily be 


ſhut, and Guns on the rampart which cannot be 
fired ; with a Fort only in a bottom commanded by 


high ground, within five hundred yards of it, 


With reſpect to the City of Norwich, it had not 
a ſingle Man for its protection; ſo that three Bat 
talions could either have laid it in aſhes, or under 


contribution: it is only twenty miles from the ſea; 
and in twenty-four hours the bufineſs might have 


been effected: for there was no conſiderable body 


of Infantry nearer than Warley Common, a hun- 


dred miles off, nor Cavalry nearer than Colcheſter. 
As to Ipſwich, it would have been a very eaſy 


_ conqueſt ; for the Cavalry, the only force near, in 


that incloſed Country could be of but little uſe. 
Landguard 
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Tandguard Fort is no protection to Harwich, There 
was neither Gun nor Man at Harwich, which is a 


ſafe Harbour, with water ſufficient for Line-of-Bat- 
tle Ships *. 


All the devaſtation I have mentioned might have 
been effected with two or three thouſand Men. 
The Enemy certainly had bad intelligence, or they 


would have attempted it; for they had an Army of 


forty thouſand Men ready to embark. 


But what was there to prevent their landing in 
force at or near Plymouth, with their Fleet at anchor 
in Torbay, while their Frigates and Fifty-gun 
ſhips, &c. could have covered their landing ? Were 
there, or are there now, any Batteries erected to 
prevent an Enemy from anchoring in Torbay ? 
With Batteries at Hopes Noſe on the Eaſt, and Bury- 


Head to the Weſt , no Enemy could anchor at 


Torbay ; and theſe Batteries would be a protection 
for our own Fleet to retreat to, when the Enemy are 
ſuperior at ſea. The ſame wind that would render it 
dangerous for a Fleet to lie in Torbay, would oblige 
the Enemy to quit the Coaſt, or ſtand out to "ah | 

Which 


n 


* Lord T. has ſince made additional Works, which in 
ſome reſpect command the Channel, but will not prevent an 
Enemy from landing above the Town, when there is not a 
ſtrong eaſterly wind. 


Batteries have ſince been made at or near theſe places. 
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E * 
which would give our Veſſels an opportunity of 
gaining Plymouth or Poriſmoulb. 

Having, my Lord, pointed out ſome of thoſe 
injuries which the Enemy had in their power to do 
us by partial Invaſions, we will conſider what might 
have been the conſequence had they beaten our Fleet, 


and known what feeble reſiſtance they had to en- 


counter ; although we now hope to ſee proper mea- 
ſures taken to prevent even a poſſibility of an Inva- 
fion in force, or even a partial one to do us any 
material hurt, ſhould even our Fleet 25 beaten, or 
driven into Port. 

I ſhall attempt to ſhew, from my own abt 
tions, and thoſe of en, what 1 highly 
neceſſary to be done. 

It is more than probable, that the Enemy, ſeeing 
no proper precautions taken to ſecure the Capital, 
&c. &c, and knowing that our Troops were en- 
camped on ground ſuitable only for Parades, or 


convenient only for Reviews, and that the principal 


Towns in England were left unguarded, have prin- 
cipally on theſe accounts threatened us yearly with 
Invaſions ; which has cauſed the Country to be put 


to ſuch immenſe expence for Camps, &c. 


We muſt, my Lord, for a moment ſuppoſe the 
Enemy to have landed in the Weſt; no matter 
where: But, in the ſituation Plymouth was then in, 
(Mount Edecomb, the key of Plymouth, not forti- 
fied) it was probable they would have landed at 


, and from thence proceeded and burnt 


the 


Fi ws 


a 


he Dock and Store-Houſes ; which at that time 


would have been the work only of a few hours. 
To prevent the deſtruction of Plymouth, which is 


now better taken care of, and which is the Right- 
Hand of Great-Britain, it is natural to ſuppoſe the 
whole force of this Country would be immediately 
employed, the Camps on Corbeath and MWarliy Com- 
mon marched, and every Corps in the Kin2dom 
put in motion; as thus, by a rapid movement of 
our Troops, Plymouth might be ſaved. But when 
the Enemy wete off the Coaſt, no precaution, 


that would have been effectual for its ſafety, could 
have been taken in time, had the Enemy landed. Of 
this Sir David Lindſay, who commanded, was ſo very 


ſenfible, that after having repeatedly applied for 
aſſiſtance adequate to the defence, and not being 
able to obtain it, he defired the Commander in 


Chief to get him removed from his Command; for 


he. did not chuſe to be any longer the Officer 


reſponſible for the moſt important Town in England, 
and that not in a ſtate of defence, nor in any reſpect 


tenable againſt the force with which it was then 
threatened. The additional Fortification made at 


Plymouth, and the repair of the Old Works, plainly 


ſhew that Sir David Lindſay acted like an experi- 
enced Officer. | 
Plymouth, in its preſent ſtate, with a powerful 
Garrifon, and an Army in the neighbourhood, 
might not ſoon fall into the hands of the Enemy ; 


but, 1 lef to the defence of a Garrifon only, we 


ſhould 


nh 
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ſhould find the temporary Fortification inſufficient to 
withſtand a regular Siege. 
Without entering into a detail of what we ought 
to do, or what the Enemy unmoleſted would do at 
Plymouth, T will venture to fay, that with forty 
thouſand Men embarked, they would not make P- 
mouth, after the precautions which we have taken, 
15 their main object; but, as I have before obſerved, 
3 they would land there, and that merely to draw our 
5 1 Forces to the Weſt of England ; their Ships covering 
their landing, and ſecuring a fafe retreat when that 
had been effected. Yet, if an Army did not march 
to the relief of the place, they would certainly take 
it; nor could an unarmed rabble, that might be 
muſtered in that part of the Country, retard the 
operations of a Siege. Beſides, we do not find 
that the People in the adjacent Counties were in- 
truſted with Arms, even when the Enemy were in 
15 fight, and repeated applications were made to Go- 
4 vernment for them. 


= The taking of Plymouth would certainly repay 
4 the Enemy amply for the expence of their Expe- 
dition, even if they could not attempt any thing 
thing elſewhere with a probability of ſucceſs. We 
muſt not ſuppoſe, from our having no plan in which 
fineſſe, or what is called Generalſhip, appears, that 
the Enemy will have none. I ſay, my Lord, we 
muſt not ſuppoſe that the Enemy have no Generals; 
and that they are incapable of Military Stratagem: 


we muſt, on the contrary, conclude they have able 
C | Officers; 
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Officers; we muſt conceive that they ſee with our 


eyes; and muſt take it for granted, that they are 


perfectly well acquainted with our force and ſitua- 


tion, if not with the deſtination of all the 1 roops in 
this Kingdom, We ought to ſuppoſe them capable 


of conceiving, as I fear they are capable of exe- 


cuting, Plans of the higheſt importance, againſt 
which it behoves us to guard in time, 


Permit me again to repeat it, that P/ymouth, had 
they forty thouſand Men embarked, would not be 
the grand object of ſuch an Army; and to preſume, 


that as ſoon as the greateſt part of our Troops were 
in the Weſt to obſtruct the Siege, they would imme- 
diately fail for the Thames; and before we could 


get back, if the wind was favourable, they 


might be at Lendon-Briage; ſo that the ſalvation of 


this Country would then depend on a foul, or an 
unfavourable wind“. 


Let me ſuppoſe now what the Enemy would do, 
having landed, in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, 
under 


* The Author has been aſked, but by young and unexpe- 


rienced Officers, how it would be poflible for a large Army to 


re- embark without conſiderable loſs? ©* Remember, they f: 1), 
«© the affair of Str. Cas.” Had proper ſteps been taken, that 


diſaſter would never have happened. Had Gen. Blyth any 
works to cover are-embarkation ? What loſs did Gen. V aſp- 

ington ſuſtain, in his retreat from Long Hand, with 12,000 
beaten Troops, and in the face of a victorious Army? or what 
loſs did the Rebels ſuſtain on Rhede Iſland in a ſimilar ſituation ? 
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| 1 : 
under the guns of their Ships, ſuch part of their 
Army as they ſhould think neceſſary, and having 
thrown up Works to cover their retreat. Intelli- 
gence of the ſtate of Plymouth would be the firſt 
object of an invading Enemy; and there is no 
Country but affords Spies: every Smuggler is a Spy, 
who would give them the information they moſt 


wanted, viz. What was the ſtrength of the Garriſon; 


what Bodies of Troops were aſſembled and aſſem- 
bling at and in the neighbgurhood of Exeter. When 
the Enemy had found that our Troops were every 
where in motion againſt them, and that Plymouth 
was not to be taken without a Siege, and conſe- 
quently that it would be a work of time, they would 
wait only for a favourable wind to bring them up 
the Channel ; they would then re-embark, with the 
loſs, perhaps, of a few Cannon left ſpiked in the 
Works that covered their retreat; would immedi- 
ately weigh anchor, and fail for the Downs; and, 


the wind remaining fair, they would not drop anchor 
again til] within two miles of Graveſend, leaving us 
and the greater part of our Army in the Weſt. 


From ſome converſation I have had with Naval 
Officers, I have learnt that a moderate gale, and a 
tolerably fair wind, blowing from any point in either 


the South or Weſt quarters, would bring a Fleet 


into the Dewns in two days; in one tide they would 


be up at Grate/end; and before intelligence could 


reach our Army, and they could poſſibly arrive, it 
is to be feared the fatal blow would be ſtruck, 


C 2 To 
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To guard againſt this ſuppoſed evil (which in 
this Metropolis would be felt, by all ranks of People, 
as an earthquake ready to ſhake this Government to 
its foundation), I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what I 
concei ve would effectually prevent it. 


How chimerical ſoever my ideas may appear to 
ſore, I am not ſingular in believing, that the Ca- 
pital would be the main object of the Enemy, with 
an Army of thirty thouſand Men. Many Officers 
are of the ſame opinion. 


That Government feared the Enemy's coming up 
the Thames in the ſummer of 1779, is evident; or 


why did they {end Veſſels, and ſtation them at the 


Nore, to cut away the Buoys, ſhould the Enemy's 
Fleet appear in fight? 

What has been an argument, with Men not ac- 
quainted with Naval Operations, 1s, that an Ene- 
my would not be able to explore the Channel, if 
the Buoys were cut away *. I admit, that in a gale of 
| wind, 


** 


— 


* For the information of thoſe who cannot conceive how a 


Fleet can get up the River when the Buoys are cut, they muſt 


know that Light Veflels, with Smugglers, or other intelligent. 


Men, on board, would drop Buoys on each fide the Channel, 

. a-head of the Fleet, faſter than the Fleet with a light breeze 
could fail; and, if detained a tide, Boats would row up, and 
mark the Channel. In croſſing Lake St. Peter's in Canada, 
the Fleet lay-to, to explore the paſſage. The Rebels having 
cut away the Buoys, this took up half an hour. Boats were 
ſent out, and anchored on each fide until the Fleet had paſſed. 
| | The 
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wind, and no Pilot on board, a Veſſel would pro- 
bably be loſt: but in the ſummer ſeaſon violent 
gales ſeldom happen. 


To purſue my ſpeculative idea of the Enemy's 


deſigns conſiſtently with poſſibilities, J ſhall ſuppoſe 
- the Enemy's Fleet in the River, and the chief Force 


of this Country in the Weſt of England. I need 


not deſcribe the conſternation ſuch an event would 
occaſion in the ſtreets of London; it were indeed eaſier 
to conceive than to paint the horrors it would excite. 


The Enemy would proceed as far up the River, 


as two miles below Graveſend; and the firſt ſtep 


they would take, would be to land their Army 
under the guns of their Sbips, and that with all poſ- 
ſible expedition *, 


The 


The morning the Rebels quitted Ticonderago, two Twenty- 


| gun Veſſels purſued the Enemy” s batteaus, &c. eighteen miles 


up South Bay, where no ſuch Veſſels had ever been, without 
any Pilot that knew the depth of water on board; each Veſ- 
ſe] going before the wind with all her fails ſet, heaving the 


lead as they proceeded. Lord Howe's Fleet did the ſame up 
the Delawar and Cheſeapeak Bay. 


* We know that the Duzch Fleet, in the year 1667, came 
up the River, with twenty Sail of the Line, and burnt our 
Ships in the Medaway. The River is now in much the ſame ſtate, 
and the impediments not greater. If they had had an Army 
of forty thouſand Men on board, would they have attempted: 


nothing elſe ? Doubtleſsthey would at that time have marched 


into London. 
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The Enemy, I have been frequently told, could 


not paſs Tilbury Fort; for there is a Battery at 
Grave/end of 26 twentyfour-pounders, directly op- 
poſite the Fort, which would fink every Veſſel that 


attempted to paſs. The Battery I have ſeen. T he 


Enemy, perhaps, would not fo riſque their Veſſels 
as to bring-to between the Fort and Battery, 
though the danger would not lie there ; for our 
guns, if then fired, from either ſide, (it being only 
eight hundred vards diſtance from ſhore to ſhore) 
would be as injurious to ourſelves as our Enemies: 
but, with a tide and leading wind, a veſlel would 
ſoon be a-breaſt of the Fort; and the upper-deck 
guns of a Line-of-Battle Ship would be above, 


and entirely command, both the Battery and Fort; 


and when a hundred yards above the Fort, not a 
gun from the Battery, and ſcarcely one from the Fort, 


could be brought to bear on the Veſſel. But the 


Enemy would have no occaſion to do this; it would 
be taking the bull by the horns ; and they are too 


wiſe to run unneceſſary riſques “. They would land 


their Army, as I have obſerved before, and inſtantly 
take poſſeſſion of the Battery at Graveſend, there 
being no obſtacle whatever to oppoſe them F. | 


They 


* Our Navy-bought their experience ſufficiently dear to 


teach them better, both at the Havanna, and ſince at Charles 


Town, where Sir Peter Parker brought up Frigates to attack 
batteries in which were twentyfour-pounders. 


+ Can we for a moment believe, that the Enemy are 1gno- 
| . rant 
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They would then be in poſſeſſion of the Key of 
Landon; and more than one Engineer, with whom 
I have converſed on the ſubject, are of the ſame 
opinion; for, this Battery at Grave/end once in che 
hands of the Enemy, Tilbury Fort is then in an 


hour beat to pieces, or blown up, * and the paſſage 


opened for the Enemy's Fleet, even to London 
Bridge. it is an inconceivably ſtrange neglect, to 
let this important Battery remain in the ſituation it 
was in laſt ſummer, when there were only two or 
three Guns in it, and not a fingle Artillery-man on 
the ſpot. 


The Enemy would be glad to find this Battery 


| ready conſtructed ; for ſuch a Battery they would 
be obliged to make for the deſtruction of the Fort, 


if 


— 


* 


— 


rant of this ſhameful negle&, when Foreigners and Spies are 


daily paſſing and repaſling to and from the Continent ? 


* Two-Line-of Battle Ships, whilſt the Fort remained in 
the condition I faw it in, would in half an hour have ſilenced 
every Gun, on account of the want of Men there, and the 
unfiniſhed ſtate of the New Works. In June, 1780, it was 
nearly in the ſame ſituation. A Naval Officer then aſſured me, 
that two Men of War could have ſailed up to Londen Bridge, 
and deſtroyed every veſſel in the River. Of how little conſe- 
quence to the Enemy would the loſs of two Ships have been, 
in compariſon of the injury this Country would have ſuſtained ! 
Let any one picture to himſelf what would have been the diſ- 
treſs of this Town under ſuch a calamity ; what would have 
been the miſerable ſituation to which it would have been 

reduced, 
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F 
if they thought it expedient to bring their Fleet 
higher up the River before they riſqued an Action. 
The ſucceſs of the Enemy's enterpriſe, from firſt 
to laſt, would depend on expedition; of which they 
muſt be ſenſible, and would conſequently puſh for 
the Capital, that we might not have time to draw 
from the Weſt our Troops aſſembled there, or be 


able to collect a Force ſufficient to check them. 


Where the Enemy would halt, is eafily to be 
conceived. 


Having examined with ſome attention the Coun- 


try in the neighbourhood of Graveſend, I find not 


only that the ground there is ſtrong, but that it 
ſeems by nature formed for an Entrenched Camp, 
with rhe left to the Town of Graveſend, and the right 
on the high ground extending towards Southflect and 
Hartley. This appears to me the natural, proper, 
and only Line of Defence that can be made for the 


ſecurity of the City of London. The hand of Pro- 


vidence has been partial to us, in forming the 
Features of this particular part of Rent. An Action 
in any part of this County might be riſqued, it 
we had ſuch a Camp to retire to, in caſe of a de- 

| | feat ; 


reduced, had the Enemy for three months been maſters of the 


Navigation of the Thames / To inſtance only in one particular, 
whence could the City have been ſupplied with that indiſpen» 
fible article, Fuel? 


r 2 3 RES 
"IDE 


defeat; but, as we are now circumſtanced, theEne- 


my would fight us every where to great advantage. 


If they were beaten, they have their Ships to retreat 
to, which in the Thames would be as great a ſecurity 
to them, as if they were to retire under the walls 
of a Fortified Town. But our Troops, if defeated 
in the Field, would not have a breathing-place till 


they reached the Streets of London; no ſpot to 


retire to, in which they could have confidence; no 
Works, under the Guns of which Troops might 


be rallied : A reflection very alarming -I do not 


ſay, to the Man of Military Experience only, but 
to the Man of mere Common Senſe!  _ 


Five Redoubts will be ſufficient, with 12,000 
Men properly poſted in and between them, to ren- 
der that ground equal to 30,000 Aſſailants. The 
left may be made impregnable: the Hill, on 
which ſtands a Mill, may be fortified. at little ex- 
pence, and would not only be a ſecurity to the left 
flank of the Camp, but a protection to the Battery 
in the Town of Graveſend, The Enemy, when 


landed, would not venture to quit the River, to 


make a detour into the Country, and attack our 
right Flank*. Let it be remarked, further, that 
five Redoubts, capable of containing ten twelve- 

| FL pounders 


* No one can ſay we have yet any Barrier formed to ſtop 
the progreſs of an Invading Army. This, however, is ſurely 


an object of ſuch magnitude, that every other conſideration 
ſhould give place to it. 


1 16 ] 
pounders each, and calculated to anſwer ſo impor- 
tant an end, would not coſt Government 20, ooo l.“ 


The Enemy we have ſuppoſed, on this ſpeculative | 


idea, juſt landed under the cannon of their Ship- 
ping: we will go farther than to imagine our Ge- 
neral capable of falling into the ſnare of ſending all 
our Force to the Weſt, for the protection of Ply- 
mouth, Yet, will any Officer tell me, that twenty 
thouſind Men will prevent forty thouſand from 
landing on the Flat Ground below Graveſind ? Cer- 
tainly not; nor even five thouſand from landing, 
and re-embarking when they pleaſe, under their 
own cannon. Suppoſe the whole Force at Cox-heath. 
Would you, then, remove that Force, and leave 
Chatham expoſed? Let any Officer look at the 

ground 


„Were the Merchants of London made ſenſible of the ne- 


ceſſity of this Barrier being formed, and conſtantly kept up 
during a War; and were they convinced that it is to good 
fortune they owe their eſcape from the imminent danger to 
which the neglect of ſuch means of deſence had expoſed them; 
they would, even within the hour, ſubſcribe 100,0001. for ſo 
national, ſo eſſential a purpoſe. - If it were not to degrade my 
ſubject, I might, in alluſion to the Fable, ſay, that we have 
hitherto been, with regard to our Enemies, in the ſituation of 
the Boy and the Peaſants with reſpect to the Wolf, We 
have, as yet, indeed, been only terrified : the Wolf, however, 
may come at laſt.—London, in its preſent ſtate, may be com- 
pared to a Ship in a gale of wind, riding with one Anchor, 
which being gone, all would be loft !—If our army were once 
beaten, ruin muſt follow; eſpecially if the fatal blow were 
given within thirty miles of the Metropolis! 
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85 ground on the London (ide of that place, and ſee if 


it may not be laid in aſhes in a few hours from that 
ſide of the River. 


The Enemy would immediately bring you to 


Action; an event you could not avoid, unleſs you 
gave up the Battery at Graveſend, and conſequently 


the paſſage of the River; which would be extreme 


madneſs, or extreme ignorance ; for the Enemy 
might then ſend Line-of-Battle and Fire-Ships 
even up to London Bridge, and divide your Force by 
landing a part of their Army above Graveſend, on 


the E/ex ſide of the River. But our Generals would 


diſpute the ground here deſcribed : this they would 
fortify with all poſſible diſpatch ; and the fate of 
this Country at that hour would en on a ſingle 


Battle 


But, my Lord, to humour thoſe who will inſiſt 
upon the impoſhbility of an Enemy's approaching 
London, on the South fide of the Thames, granting 
our Forces to be thirty thouſand ; I may admit the 
fact. But let me aſk thoſe Gentlemen, What is 
there to prevent the Enemy's landing, and marching 
by the Village of Tilbury, and leaving you on the 
high ground at Graveſend? for there is a weakneſs 
in this quarter, which I have not yet taken notice 
of, though I have been often down to examine it. 


The Enemy, landing on the other fide, would 
immediately gain the New Road (the road of com- 
munication for the Camps) and by that means ſe- 

2 cure 
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cure the great 'Turnpike-Road to London, and carry 
their point that way ; or they could take ſuch poſi- 
tion, with twenty thouſand Men, that you would 
not dare to attack them: they could there wait for 
their whole Army, and give you Battle ; which you 


could not, for the ſecurity of the Capital, avoid. 


Your Army, 1n that caſe, could not march round 


in leſs than two days; for they could not paſs the | 
Thames at Graveſend, but wouid have a march of 


above forty miles through London, to meet the 
Enemy coming from //arl:y, or that part of Eſſex ; 


nor could you march the whole of your Army, and 


leave the high ground at G7eveſend to be taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of by the Enemy. 


The County of ex is ſirong : the ſol, in the part 
I am ſpeaking of, is a deep clay; the ditches are wide, 


the hedge-rows thick, and incloſures ſmall, with 
hills covered with wood; fo that twenty thouſand 
Men could in a few hours take a poſition you would 
not be able with twice that number to drive them 
from. They would then cover a country that could 
furniſh them, both their Fleet and Army, with 


freſh proviſions; and here our heavy Cavalry could 
be of no conſequence *. | 


ao 


r 


2 


* There are few parts of England in which Cavalry can 
at; though I was once told by a Cavalry Officer, that, 
wherever Infantry could go, h could likewiſe go, and be 
of equal uſe. By this aſſertion he might have impoſed upon 


a young 


r * 


1 411 


It was ſtrange to ſee the Cavalry, at fifty or a 


hundred miles from the Coaſt, in large Camps, at 


the time the Enemy were expected to land, and at 
the time the Proclamation was ifſued for driving 
the Cattle. This was the ſervice to which they 
might have been put, and in which they would 
have been of great uſe, if they had been called up- 
on: Infantry, although aſſiſted by the moſt active 


Magiſtrate, and ſerving under the moſt alert Officer, 


could not have executed orders with that rapidity 
which the ſervice required of them. 


= he fituation for the Cavalry was certainly that 
very part of the Coaſt where it was probable the 


Enemy would land; and their diſpolition ſhould have 


been 


_ — 


— ly 


— 


a young Cornet in his Regiment, and given him a high opi- 
nion of the uſe of Cavalry; but, as J have ſeen them on ſer- 
vice, and ſerved with them, he muſt excuſe me for diſſenting 
from him. 


Another Cavalry Officer, a one who had ſeen farvion too, 
told me that he was ſorry they were removed from a Camp 
near Newmarket, the fineſt country in the world for Cavalry 
to act in, and ſent to Colcheſter, where he did not ſee they 
could be of the leaſt uſe. Did this Gentleman ſuppoſe, the 


Enemy would ſeek him on Newmarket Heath; when it is in 
ſuch open countries, only, that Cavalry can be of material ſer- 


vice! Our Cavalry are, in truth, the pageantry, not the ſup- 
port of this Nation; which every man, but a Cavalry Officer, 
ſees and acknowledges. Theſe Regiments however, are ſo 
convenient, in the hands of Miniſters, for rewarding uſeful 
Votes in Parliament, that we muſt not expect Government to 
leſſen their number. 
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been in Camps of ſingle Regiments: but this would 
not have been convenient for the Reviewing Gene- 


ral, or proper for the Commanding Officer to ſhew 
his talents for Cavalry Evolutions. 

But, not to lead your Lordſhip too wide a tour 
from the Scene of Action, we will return to the 


Field where we ſuppoſed the Enemy might be.—T'o 


deprive them of the alternative of taking which fide 
of the River they might chuſe, a ſtrong Redoubt 


ſhould be conſtructed on the Hill eaſt of the Vil- 
lage of Tilbury ;$ in which ſhould be twenty pieces 


of Cannon; and the Redoubt ſhould be ſo ſtrong, 
that the Enemy would not attempt to carry it by 


ſtorm. This would prevent their paſſing between 


the Fort and Village. 


Another Security for the Eſſex ſide of the "Oi 
would be, to cut the Banks of the River, and open 


all the Sluices below T7:/bury, to overflow the 


Marſhes. The Magiſtrates ſhould receive orders 
from the Secretary of State * to ſee this performed 


on the approach of the Enemy's Fleet. 
The City of London would then, with the Re- 


doubts have before mentioned, ſuppoſing the 


Works | to be perfectly N and well executed, 
and 


§ In order perfectly to ſecure chis ſide of the 7. bames, 


| zZwo Redoubts are here neceſſary. 


No ſuch orders were iſſued, for either fide of the River, 


at the time the Enemy were expected up it. 


expenſive Works . 


8 
„ 


WT 
and a proper Force in and between them, be in a 
ſtate of ſecurity, even againſt all the Powers of 
Europe. | 


On the other 1 without theſe Works, during 
2 French War, the City of London would be in con- 
ſtant danger of being in the hands of the Enemy, 
if they were once ſuperior at ſea. 
Vour Lordſhip, taking the trouble to caſt your 
eye over the Plate annexed, will ſee the utility, as 

well as the neceſſity of this N 25 being always 
formed during a War with France 


The Camps, when theſe Works are finiſhed, will 
be as well at Coxbeath and Warley, as any where 
elſe. 1 | 

For the ſafety of Chatham, which is not at 
preſent d Pz2bri, not leſs than three thouſand Men 
ought to be ſtationed there, to work at the Lines, 
which, when complete on the preſent plan, will, 


according to appearances, be no ſecurity for the 
Dock-yard. The money this will coſt, would have 


put the whole Kingdom in a ſtate of defence. 


It is ſaid, that the Engineer (the Executor) is 
not the Projector of theſe extravagantly abſurd and 


Suppoſing 


« «© Up a des Camps, qu bon ne doit occuper gue pour un paſ- 
Sage; on y prend cependant tous les avantages que la ſituation peut 
donner, &C. 


+ The Author begs leave here to quote a few lines from 


Mr. Gibbon, to ſew that WS axe not in his opinion, in ſafety, 
when 


1 24 ] 
Suppoſing your Lordſhip to have read Mr. L!--'s 
book on the projected Invaſion, I ſhall make ſome 
remarks 


when a formidable Army is on board Tranſports, even though 
they ſhould have no Naval Force to prote& them. This Wri- 
ter, ſpeaking of the Roman Expedition againſt the Uſurpation 
of Alectus in Britain, ſays, ©* So imperfe@, in thoſe times, 
was the art of Navigation, that Orators have celebrated the 
daring courage of the Romans, who ventured to ſet ſail with a 
fide wind, and on a ſtormy day. The weather proved favour- 
able to their enterpriſe : under the cover of a thick fog, they 
eſcaped the Fleet of Alectus, which had been ſtationed off the 
Iſle of Wight to receive them; landed in ſafety on ſome part 
of the Weſtern Coaſt, and convinced the Britons, that a ſupe- 
riority of Naval ſtrength will act always protect their Country 
from Foreign Invaſions.“ 


_ He then tells us, that the Roman General had no ſooner 
diſembarked his 'Troops, than he ſet fire to his Ships; and, 
as the expedition proved fortunate, his heroic conduct was 
univerſally admired. 


6 The Uſurper had poſted himſelf near London, to expect 
the formidable attack of Conſtantius, who commanded in per- 
ſon the Fleet of Bo/ogne; but the deſcent of the Enemy re- 
quired his immediate preſence in the N,. he performed this 
long march in ſo precipitate a manner, that he encountered 
the whole Force of the Roman General with a ſmall body of 
harraſfſed and diſheartened Troops. The engagement was ſoon 


terminated, by the total defeat, and death of Alectus. A ſin- 


gle battle, as it has often happened, decided the fate of this 
Iſland.““ „ 

Mr. Hume, in his Hiſtory of England, page 420, favs, 
that in the year 1667, the Dutch Fleet appeared in the Thames, 


and threw the Engl; into the nen conſternation. A Chain 
had 
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be 1 
remarks on his arrangements for Camps, and his 
opinion of the State of Defence of this Country, &c. 


&* Land- Forces,“ he ſays, © are nothing: Ma- 
rines are the only ſpecies of Troops proper for this 
Nation ; they alone can defend and protect it effec- 
tually.“ | 


I thould think, my Lord, that Marching Regi- 
ments are juſt as ſerviceable on board our ſhips, and 


0 may be put to the ſame uſe as Marines; and I dare 
ſpy a Battalion of Sir Henry Clinton's Army, that has 
| 2 been 


had been drawn acroſs the Medavay ; Sheerne/5 was ſoon taken. 
Having the advantage of a ſpring tide, and an eaſterly wind, 
the Durch preſſed on, and broke the Chain, though fortified 
by ſome Ships that had been there ſunk by order of the Duke 
of Albemarle ; they burnt three Ships that lay there to guard 
the Chain: after damaging ſeveral Veſſels, they advanced 
with fix Men of War and five Fire-Ships, as far as Upnor. 
Caſtle, where they burnt the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, 
and the Great Fames. The Hollanders fell down the Medway, 
without receiving any conſiderable damage; and it was appre- 
hended they might the next tide fail up the Thames, and ex- 
tend their hoſtilities even to London Bridge.“ 


7 
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Fobertfon, in his Hiſtory of Scotland, ſays that “ a War 
on the borders of that Country expoſes France to no danger; 
but one unſucceſsful action here may hazard the Crown, and 


8 9 overturn the Government of England. We all know, that 
* | 

3 in the year 1745, the Pretender, with an undiſciplined Rabble, 

9 marched into the heart of this Country; and, had he been 


General enough to have purſued his blow after his ſucceſs at 


Prefton-Pans, he would have marched into London without 
farther oppoſition. ns 
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been ſcowering the woodsof A een, will do as much 


or more execution than any Body of Marines of the 


ſame number: they would certainly be of equal uſe 


on the Quarter-Deck; and Marines are not expected 


to go aloft. I do not ſee why Marching Regiments 


may not upon every occafion be employed as Ma- 
rines: and Mr. LI ſeems to agree in this opi- 


nion; for he ſays, Why are not the new Levies 


« converted into Marines?” He certainly means, 


Why are they not employed as Marines? Again 
he ſays: A powerful Fleet, and thirty thouſand 
«© Marines, will fave us; and nothing elſe.” 


But, in another place, he adds, If we are re- 


&« duced to defend England, all is over.” This in 


part coincides with my idea; for forty thouſand 
Men being once landed within thirty miles of Lon- 
don, I foke all would be over, in our preſent State 


of Defence, or rather defenceleſs State. 


“ Standing Armies,” he ſays, “ are uſeleſs bur- 


6 dens; and now, to our coſt, they will be found 


< totally inadequate to the Defence of England 
& and its Colonies.” _ 

Such a Standing Army as we have, I am con- 
vinced, on a day of real conflict, will be found ina- 


dequate to our Defence: but it is not too late to 


remedy this evil; it is not too late to put the Army 


on a footing equal to the ſervice now required of 


them. Our eyes have been opened ſince the laſt 
Peace: we are convinced that Continental Con- 
nexions are ruinous, and i in direct oppoſition to the 


inte- 
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intereſt of this Country; and a Continental War is 
the only war that can materially injure us. 
The Cavalry are not, therefore, neceſſary to be 
kept up in ſuch force as we have them: inſtead of 
augmenting, we ought to have reduced them. Now 
is the time to draught one half, and form them into 
four Battalions of Artillery; theſ are the Troops we 
want. 
10 Was your bn to enquire Te into the ſtate 
1 of every Garriſon in this Kingdom, you would find 


7 there 1s {ſcarcely a Man to a Gun any where. There 
| 5 was only one lame Artillery-man, in Tinmouth Fort, 
at the time Paul Jones appeared; and he was ſent 
Ps to teach a Regiment of Militia to work the guns 


upon carriages without wheels, platforms without 

frames, &c. and it is indeed much the ſame in all 

| the Garriſons in Great Britain. There are, moſt 

certainly, no Troops at this hour ſo much wanted 

as Artillery-Men. ; 
The Governors of Garriſons, at twenty ſhillings 

per day, are too wiſe to make repreſentations of 

the ſtate of the places under their care, or apply 

for Men or Stores, &c. They know, that to be 

troubleſome, is a ſynonymous term for Oppoſition ; 

and the Deputy-Governor has his 1821]. per annum 4 

for his paſt ſervices. | | 
The new Works neceſſary to be conſtructed, 

for the protection of the firſt Towns in this Country, 

as well as thoſe now wanted for Garriſon duty, call 


1 for an immediate . in the number of 
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Battalions of Artillery: but, were the Noble Lord 
at the head of the \rmy to adopt Mr. L/ 's idea 
one year, and mine the next, it would remind us 
of the fable of the Man and his Son, who attempted 
to carry the Aſs to pleaſe the populace. To bor- 
row a once-publithed idea, is beneath a Commander 
in Chief. We muſt not expect to ſee any change 
in our preſent Syſtem of Military Arrangement. 

& Without confidence,” ſays Mr. L. « his 
«© Majeſty cannot avail himſelf, with any Radeck 
& of ſuceefs, of the National Forces.“ - ſhould 
preſume, he means that we ought to have conſi- 
dence in the Commander in Chief, and the other 
| Generals on the Staff, that are at the head of the 
Army ; for I know not of any other confidence he 
can refer to: he cannot intimate any poſition to be 
taken ; nor any works already conſtructed for the 
national ſecurity, for there are none“. 

He ſays, © to increaſe our diſtreſs, the Combined 
&. Enemy may land fifteen or twenty thouſand 
« Men in the Bay of Galway, and cover themſelves 
e with the Shannon,” — I can ſcarcely believe Mr. 
I hasever been at Cork, or he would not land 
ſo large an Army where they could do but little miſ- 
chief. —If the Enemy found they could ſpare fifteen 


or twenty thouſand Men, they would (if they 
landed 


—_— 


— — 


—— 


* Le vrai mérite d'un General conſiſte à bien camper une 
Armee, la faire marcher, ſuliſiſter, & le bien conduire, à attirer 
la confiance des Troupes, &C. | 


is, if Mr. © 
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landed any where in Ireland) land them near Corł. 
The Cove is the fineſt Harbour in the world; and 
the Town furniſhes our Armies in America and the 
Mieſt- Indies with Provifions; therefore Cork would 
be their object in that Country.“ 

But, if the Enemy had ſuch à force as twenty 
thouſand Men to ſpare, they would land them in 
the North of England, and by that means divide 
our force at home, Which would be of more con- 
fequence to their Grand Expedition than landing 
their Men in Ireland. | | 

The reſources of this Country,” he ſays, are 
„great, and, when properly exerted, will enable us 
* to overcome our Enemies, however formidable, 
« and force them to lay down their arms :”—that 
will oblige them. to penetrate 
into the Country, and march to Halldown Hill, 


near Exeter; which place he points out as a ſitua- 
tion where they may take poſt. But in another 


place, he tells us, he © fears our conteſt with 
the Houſe of Bourbon unequal, and wiſhes to 
draw a veil over our alarming proſpect ; that, to 
our coſt, we ſhall find our Armies inadequate to 


our defence, &c.“ 


„ An 


* It behoves us, during a War, to be particularly atten- 
tive to this place, and to have a large body of Troops always 


in the neighbourhood for its protection. The Hills are high 


and commanding on all fides, and Works may be eafily con- 
ſtructed upon them. 


tin 

An Army,” he ſays, © muſt depart from a gi- 
“ven point, and Ee to 4 given point, in an 
< Enemy's Country. — That given point, in this 
Country, I ſhould ſuppoſe, is Lane Can your 
Lordſhip fuppoſe for a moment, that an Enemy 
who had taken Plymouth would march over the 


rough part of Devonſbire, about two hundred and 


twenty miles, to get to London, when, by embark- 


ing their Army, they could ſail within twenty miles 


of it? If I had not heard that Mr. LI—— was 


an Officer who bad ſerved, I ſhould, from his ideas 
on this point, have conceived he had never ſeen an 


Army in the Field, or that he was not ſerious in 
what he bas advanced, 


I cannot enter into his idea of the Enemy form- 
ing a depot in this Country; for I ſhall never be- 
lieve, that they will think of penetrating far, or 
ever being out of the reach of their Ships; they 
will therefore never want any other depòt than 
their Ships. They will never think of croſſing the 
Channel with leſs than Three Months Proviſion. 
I do not ſuppoſe they would winter in this Country: 
whatever injury they might attempt, it -would be 
done in two months, unleſs the Capital were 1n their 
poſſeſſion. 

Mr. L. thinks alſo, “that the Enemy muſt 
© abſolutely have a Place of Arms in this Country, 
ce and a ſafe Harbour.” —The latter they certainly 


muſt have; and the Thames, or Harwich Harbour, 


Tam of opinion, would be their aim, becauſe nei- 
ther 


4 
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ther of thein is far from the given point, and both 


are near enough to France for them to receive ſup- 
plies :. the ſhores are low; and their own guns can 


cover both their landing, and a re-embarkation when 
neceſſary, —At Harwich the ground is commanding 


but there is nothing to annoy them, or to provent 
the ee | 

Mr. LI informs us, that when a coup-de= 
main only is intended, it depends on ſecreſy and 
ſurpriſe; and condemns General O'Reily's proceed= 
ing at Algiers, where, he ſays, he loſt his reputa- 
tion as an Officer, p 

The firſt remark he muſt certainly have made for 
the information of the young Enſigns of the Army; 
and the ſecond only ſhews that Officers differ in their 
opinions on moſt Military Operations ; particularly 
where thoſe who have not been preſent, take upon 


them to decide on mere ſpeculative ground. 


For my part, I do nor think it fair to judge of 


any unſucceſsful enterpriſe by the event, without 
having been on the ſpot ; nor even in that caſe is it - 
juſtifiable, without having been confidentially in 
poſſeſſion of all the information a General may have 


received. | 
Next to Plymouth, Mr. LI. 


- thinks « Port 


mouth is the only place which can ſerve the pur- 


poſe of an Invading Enemy.“ “ They muſt,” ſays 


he, © occupy Goſport with part of their Army, 


*© while the remainder carries on the ſiege ; and, 
e jf we are maſters of Portſdown, and can confine 
ec them 


q | * * 3 
w_ * them to the Iſland of Poriſea, we are always able 
1 * to ſuccour the place, and force them to retire, 
* which they would find no eaſy matter.” He fur- 
ther ſays, © The Lines of Geſport are of no ule; 
and thoſe towards Portſdawn are againſt us, if 
10 the Invader is in the Iand.“ 


I agree with Mr. L1——, ha the Lines at 005 
port are of no uſe ; and the Fown, in the fituation 
he puts it in, may be ſupplied and ſuccoured from 
Porchefter Caſtle : but I do not fee why the Enemy, 
maſters of the ſea, and ſuppoſed to have time to 
carry on a fiege, ſhould not be able to throw up 
Works to cover their retreat, particularly at high- 

l water, and as no commanding ground is in their 
Tear. | | 
A good Fort, which he recommends, in the 
front of the Lines of Goſport, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary: that alone would be the falvation of Por!f- 
mouth, were an Enemy to land in that quarter. 
Without this Fort, the Dock-Yards, and great part 
of the Town, might be deſtroyed, even if the Ene- 
my did not raiſe a fingle Battery on the Iſland of 
Portſea, but only occupied the Lines towards 


Iſland. 
1 hope to ſee Mr. LI——'s advice taken: I think 
a Redoubt on the Lines againſt Poriſdoꝛon, very ne- 
ceſſary; it would be a Key to the Ifland ; it would 
anſwer the purpoſe of an Encampment on Port/- 
down, Which, if it did not confalt of fix or eight 
thou- 


Portſdown, or, indeed, if they never landed on the 


ff 


and Men, would be of but little uſe; whereas two 
Regiments of Infantry in Hilſea Barracks will be 
ſufficient for the Redoubt propoſed, with one Regi- 
ment of Cavalry on the Iſland, to drive off the 
Draught Cattle, &c. 


But, in the preſent fituation of this place, the 
Enemy could effect what they wanted, without di- 
viding their force, by landing the whole at Stub- 
bington, and not at Stoke's Bay, where the new and 
uſeleſs Battery is made; for no Enemy in their 
ſenſes will land in the face of a Battery when they 
can land above or below it, and thereby effect their 
purpoſe without riſque: and this expedient would 
be attended with leſs danger, than dividing their 
forces. > | 
Mr. Is opinion on the Enemy's taking 

poſſeſſion of the Iſle of F/ight, appears to me ſome- 
what extraordinary: he ſays, that “ the mountains 
5 are very high to the ſouthern parts of the Iſland; 
* ſo that, if any Troops are poſted on them, there 
< 15 no poſſibility of landing.“ He then ſays, af- 
ter admitting the Enemy in poſſeſſion of the Iſland, 
that, „if we conſider the vaſt extent of the Ifland, 
the great number of high mountains, and of 
< places to land from our ſide, it will appear that 
twenty thouſand Men would not be able to oc- 
% cupy it in ſuch a manner, as to prevent our ta- 
«* king it from them,” We are then to conclude, 
that twenty thouſand Men would not defend it 
againſt the Enemy; for he will not oblige the In- 
- vaders 


E 
vaders to land on the South ſide of the Iſland, if 
they are Maſters of the Sea, which is an to 
be implied. 

I ſhall not enter into Mr. L!——'s reaſons why 

the Iſland cannot be defended with twenty thouſand 
Men: But I am much ſurpriſed to find ſuch a thing 
aſſerted; for I ſhould think, in ſo ſtrong a Coun- 
try, with hills ſo commanding, and where the de- 
ſigns of the Enemy would be fo eaſily ſeen, that it 

would be difficult for any force to make a landing 
good, in the face of twenty thouſand Men. 

Mr. LI recommends a Camp at Halldown- - 
Hill, another at Poriſdown, and a a third i in the New LL 
Foreſt. 5 

His propoſition of a Camp on Halldswn-Hill, for 
no other reaſon but its being ſo ſtrong a poſition 
that neither Flank could be turned, or that it 
would not be in the power of the Enemy to force 
it, is as ſtrange an idea as that of encamping the 
Cavalry on Newmarket Heath, or Saliſbury Plains, 
becauſe the Country ſuits them to charge in.—Ts it 
probable that the Enemy will come, complaiſantly, 
where you wiſh them, or where they know you 
are prepared to receive them ? 


| But, my Lord, I muſt confeſs I have "Bee a very ! 
old Officer fall into this error*. £ 
There 4 
* I once ſaw fourteen hundred Men march out, on a Re- | 
connoitring Party, with ſeveral pieces of Artillery. Afﬀter f 
the Troops were poſted, the Artillery. Officer faid he would ” 
then 


1 8 

There is, however, no error, into which a Mili- 

tary Man can fall, fo great as that of fancy ing an 

Enemy will come where he would wiſh to have 

him, unleſs it be that of attacking an Enemy 

where he would prefer to be attacked, of which I 
could give ſome ſtriking examples, if for certain 
reaſons it were not improper. | 

A Camp on Halldxwn-Hill, J am of opinion, 

could anſwer no one neceſſary purpoſe. It is too 

far from Plymouth (thirty-ſix Miles) for the Troops 

to be ready to diſpute the Enemy's landing. I 
; think the Camp in the Welt of England ſhould be 
"= within five miles of Plymouth, and ſhould conſiſt 
2 of eight thouſand Infantry, and one thouſand Ca- 
valry ; for, although this is a Country the Cavalry 
- cannot charge in, yet they can prevent the Enemy 
from getting Draught-Cattle, &c. et; 

Mr. L!——'s Camp at Peort/down I do not ap- 
prove of, as nothing leſs than fix or eight thouſand 
Men can occupy the ground neceſſary on theſe 
heights ; which Force cannot be ſpared. A Fort, 


againſt him; and he was very right—if they had come in the 
= direction he wiſhed to receive them in: but in about an hour 
| the Enemy appeared, and having examined his poſition, at- 
9 tacked both his flanks, and were ſo autward as not to march 
13 a ſingle Battalion in the line he wiſhed them to take. The 

conſequence was, the fourteen hundred Men were routed, and 
the Cannon all loſt. 


4 F2 or 
1 then bid defiance to all the force the Enemy could bring 
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or Redoubt, on the Line at Hiſſea, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, will anſwer the purpoſe of ſuch a 
Camp. 

Nor can I ſee the leaſt probable utility in Mr. 
Ll s Camp in the New Foreſt ; for, if his advice 
be taken, to have a good Fort in the front of the 
Lines at Goſpor/, and a ſtrong Garriſon at Por!/- 
mouth, there will be little miſchief to apprehend 
in this quarter, Nevertheleſs, I would adviſe a 


ſmall Cavalry Camp of Light Horſe, within four 
miles of Goſport, for the purpoſe I have before 


mentioned. 

What follows, for ten pages, in Mr. L. 
pamphlct, is a minute deſcription of the ey 
from Plymeuth to Halldown-Hill, which, even 


from his account of its ſtrength, and the difficulty 


an Enemy would have to ſtruggle with, J am per- 
ſuaded, would effectually prevent their ever en- 
tangling themſelves in it. If to theſe we add the 


many artificial impediments they would find, ſuch 


as broken bridges, and trees cut acroſs the road, 
which are no ſmall obſtacles in an Enemy's Coun- 
try; and if we conſider further that they would 
have no one object in theſe parts, but that of obtain- 
ing the power, according to Mr. Is idea, of 
leaving a Garriſon of ten thouſand Men on Mount 


Edgcomb ; we may ſafely preſume they would carry 


their main Army to another part of England, eſpe- 
cially as it would be more than probable, great 
Part of the Forces of the Ifland would be in De- 

von ſbire, 


e 


1 
vonſbire, to be a check upon, if not give battle to, 
the Invaders. 

Mr. L. then informs us, the French have 
advantages over us, being compoſed of old Corps, 
and their Officers Men of high rank, and who have 
ſeen ſervice: all which muſt inſure them great pro- 
bability of ſucceſs in a general action. 

But, in order to keep us in ſpirits, he tells us 
that we alſo poſſeſs many advantages, viz. 
Gi 1ſt, © The face of the Country will oblige the 
Enemy to march in a ſingle Line,” —True, if, Mr. 
= LI!— will inſiſt upon their landing in a rough 
” mountainous country; but not otherwiſe. 

6 2d. © They have little Cavalry.” So much the 
better for them; they will be the leſs incumbered. 
Wboever lands Cavalry in an Enemy's Country, 
mæuſt expect to loſe them: one hundred Men on foot, in 
Devonſhire, (Mr. Li——s Theatre of War) would 
make a retreat good, and bid defiance to a Regi- 
ment of Cavalry. 
3d. © The Enemy can have no heavy Artillery. 
Pray, my Lord, had Prince Ferdinand any heavy 
1 Artillery with his Army? Are heavy Artillery ever 
Wanted in the Field, unleſs you have any Works to 
= force, that lie in your way? 
4th. © No Proviſion, but what they being with 
them.” What Proviſion had our Army at Long- 
Iſland, or on their landing in, the Fer/eys, more than 
they carried with them from their Ships? What 
had our Army, laſt war, on the Coaſt of France ? 
| | 5th. They 
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zth. © They can never have a ſufficient number of 
Horſes, &c.”—In this I agree with Mr. IL. 
if the Cavalry are diſpoſed of, and employed in 
the manner I have recommended, in caſe the Ene- 
my ſhould attempt to penetrate. But, if Mr. L. 
ſees this, why does he ſuppoſe the Enemy will be 
able to take poſt on Halldown-Hill, with thirty 
thouſand Men? It will be utterly impoſfible, if our 
Cavalry prevent their getting Horſes, and Draught 
Cattle. Thirty thouſand Men cannot eafily march 
thirty-ſix miles without Lraught Cattle. 


6th. When they proceed from the ſhore, they 
can form no Magazines in this Country, &c.”— 
This is an argument againſt their ever attempting 


to penetrate. 


7th. © They cannot ſend Detachments, or deviate 
from the Great Road,” -- Certainly not, without 
large Flanking Parties; of which they cannct be 
ignorant. 

Mr. L then proceeds to condemn our man- 
ner of drawing up our Regiments, three deep; 
and, in defiance of the united opinion of all the 


Powers in Europe, adviſes a fourth, with a Pike 
twelve feet long; which method, he ſays, would 


be a great addition to our ſtrength.” 


1 think with Mr. Ll—, that his Pike would, 
againſt Cavalry, be very formidable; but his no- 
tion of its being of uſe behind the Hedge-Rows, is 

a little 


11 
a little eccentric, particularly i in Offenſive Opera- 
tion d.,. | 
Mr. LI ſays, © Let an experiment be 
made.“ I muſt confeſs I do not ſee how it is poſ+ 
fible an experiment can be made, on ſuch an * 
but in real action. 

Mr. ! —, on the Order of Battle, in his 6th 
Chapter, condemns the preſent mode of drawing 


uy 


* 
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"M 70 * I often thought, aud hats a it 1 1 9 
| in America, that, if every Soldier was furniſhed with a ſmall 
Aſhen Shaft, about four feet in length, on a march when a 
charge of Cavalry was to be apprehended, one end of the 
ſhaft having a pike to ſtrike into the ground, and the other 
a hole to receive a bearded head, which may be ſcrewed 
on in half a minute; and if theſe were planted within fifty 
yards diſtance, in the front of a Battalion, or on its flanks, 
as occafion might require; ſuch an impediment would, in a 
great meaſure, contribute to throw a body of Cavalry into 
confuſion ; and if they were fired on at that juncture, they 
would, in my opinion, be totally routed ; for a horſe having 
received the point of one of theſe weapons in his body, or 
leg, or any other part, could not be freed from it ; and the 
animal, continually plunging, would infallibly throw his 
rider. | - | 
1 0 Bruch inſtruments as thoſe I recommend for the heads of 
7 thefe ſhafts, might alſo be ſcrewed into the Branches of Trees, 
which, ſcattered in the front of Breaſt-works, or Redoubts, 
would be an almoft inſuperable difficulty even to Infantry, if 
fired on at the ſame time; and, had the Fruit-Trees, in the 
front of the Rebels“ Works on Bunker”s-Hill, been cut, and 
filed with theſe Beard-Screws, it would in all Probability 
have proved the ruin of our Army. 


I have, my Lord, ſome confidence in this "_ and riſque 
it for the opinion of older Officers, 


on 
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up Cavalry on the Flanks, and aſks this remarka- 
ble queſtion: © Pray, is not the Flank of Cavalry 


much weaker than that of Infantry? -I ſhould 
preſume not, my Lord, if the Enemy have Ca- 


| valry on his Flank, and the Country be open, and 


the Cavalry can charge. Cavalry are of the great- 
eſt importance where the Country is open, and they 
can act; but they are lumber, and a burden to an 
Army, where they cannot act: they frequently 
oblige a General to quit an advantageous Camp, 
by exhauſting a Country many weeks ſooner than 
otherwiſe it would have been exhauſted. At the 
Camp at Farbourg, the Forage became ſo ſcarce, that 


we ſent thirty miles for it ; and the Artillery-Horſes 


periſhed, eating the picket-poſt for want of forage : 
but it was the intereſt of the General not to quit 
that Camp till the Enemy had made a movement 
he wanted them to make, or *till it was too late in 
the ſeaſon for them to attempt any thing more ; 
therefore he was obliged to ſuffer his Cavalry t to 
periſh, 

— 1 ſhall only make this ſingle obſervation on Mr. 
LI——'s Order of Battle. That which is an Order 
of Battle one day, may not be ſo the next. In 
every good diſpoſition I have ſeen made, the Troops 
were always drawn up in conformity to the ground 
we occupied, or to that which was occupied by the 
Enemy. 

If a Village is on one flank, and a River, W ood, 


or Moraſs, on the other, the Cavalry muſt be in 
1 the 


E 

centre, or on the ground where it is probable they 
may act, or be of uſe.— At Minden, the French 
Cavalry were in the Centre, for the reaſons I have 
given; the V ſer on one flank, and a Moraſs on 
the other: they had a Plain in their Front, and 
charged our Infantry; but were broke the firſt fire, 
and totally routed. 


a May the 11th, 19822 


= Tax Author cannot, at ſo alarming a period as 
this appears to be, give a detail of the neglected 
and unguarded ſtate of our Sea Ports; which was 
at firſt his intention: but what paſſed in the H 


: 5 of C— on the 1oth of May, convinces him | 
that he was perfectly right in his ideas of the de- | | 
fenceleſs ſituation of this Country when he wrote 


the preceding pages. How much better it 1s at 
preſent, will appear from the following quotations 
from Speeches delivered yeſterday in a certain Aſ- 
ſembly. | h 
Mr. Sec. F faid, Let the contigs be | 
what it might, ſuch was the preſent ſtate of the 
Kingdom, that it was reduced to this alternative; 


either to remain expoſed to, and unable to repel 
"+ Invaſion, 


[ 42 ] 
Invaſion, or to put Arms into the hands of a Loyal 
People, to defend every thing that is dear to them. 
The Ld A———e ſaid he could not help 
taking notice of the defenceleſs ſtate of that Coun- 
try (Scotland) which was expoſed to be infalted all 
along the Coaſt, and plundered by the moſt inſig- 


nificant Privateer; that Air, Aberdeen, and the moſt 


flouriſhing Towns on the Coaft, might be reduced 
to aſhes by ſuch a Privateer, &c. 

Mr. R—g—y ſaid, this was a time when every 
hand, every head, ought to be united for the pub- 
lic ſafety. As to the mode of adding to the home 
defence, he ſhould leave it to the Miniſters, &c. 

General C———» ſaid, the ſtate of the Army 
and Militia was ſuch as it would not be prudent in 


him to deſcribe; but it was known to him, that 


both were alarmingly deficient. in Effectives. In a 


Word, the meaſure propoſed: (arming the People) 


was neceſſary, He did not believe there was a. 
Military Man in the Kingdom who would venture. 
to ſay, that of a Force actually in the Country he 
could make ſuch a repartition as would enable 


him to cover the different places which were liable 


to attacks, and ſome of which muſt be fucceſsfully 


| defended, or the Nation would be ruined. For his 


part, he could make no ſuch repartition, &c. &c. 


Colonel B —é ſtrongly urged the neceſſity 
of arming the People ; for, if it ſhould not be 


carried into execution, the Enemy, by being Maſters 


of the Sea, would at any time have it in their power 
| | L 
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to ruin 1515 Country. The People ſhould be coß⸗ 
vinced of this; for at preſent he underſtood that it 
was a common expreſſion, “ If the Enemy ſhould 
land, we muſt make peace.” But this was a miſ- 
take: for in ſuch a caſe we could not be Maſters of 


a Peace; we muſt depend on the Enemy for it; 
and they would not grant it, perhaps, till they had 
reduced ſome of our Towns to aſhes, and ruined 
the Country by heavy contributions. Then, in- 
deed, but not before, would they grant a peace. 


He faid, every heart and hand in the Country 


ſhould now be united; the ſalvation of this Coun- 
try depended upon it. 


THIS may ſuffice to ſhew that the means of in- 


ternal- defence in this Country are unequal! to the 


Force of the Combined Enemy. 


The Author thinks, that the publication of theſe 


Speeches in all the Daily Papers evinces, that no- 


thing here contained can have any evil tendency. 


He is further of opinion, that the internal defence 
of this Country would for ever have been equal 


to any emergency, had the Militia-Bill been con- 


tinued without any deviation from its original 


plan, and had the deſign of the Noble Projec- 


tor (Lord T. 7 ben adhered to, and fully 
put in execution; which plan was, that no Man 


ſhould ſerve longer than three years. By this 


time one hundred thouſand Men, acquainted with 
the uſe of arms, might in that caſe have been 
aſſem- 
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_ afiaibled ; bak de now, none but worn out Men and 
old Soldiers are tobe found, fo qualified. The Men 
that ſhould recruit the Army, are in the Militia : 
the Army can only be recruited by diſembodying 
the Militia; which may be done at the end of this 
Campaign. The greateſt objection is the hardſhip 
on thoſe who have recently found Subſtitutes 2 
but this is not a difficulty without remedy ; they 
may be exempted from Ballot. The Aſſociations 
for Subſtitutes (of which there are many) are not 
to be regarded. 3s 5 

The Author, finiſhing his Remarks here, muſt 
poſtpone his Obſervations on the neglected ſtate of 
our Sea-Ports until-the Autumn, when he promiſes 
to furniſh your Lordſhip with an ample detail'of 
all the diſtreſs that might have befallen this Coun- 

, either from the inattention of thoſe to whom 
the care of preventing it has been hitherto entruſted, 
or from ſome unknown cauſe. 


THE END. 
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